QUILEUTE 



BY MANUEL J. ANDRADE 



PHONOLOGY. 

In the following description of Qxiileute sounds the speech of the 
older members of the tribe has been taken as the standard. Individ- 
ual differences exist, as in all languages. Moreover, some of the 
divergences from the standard adopted here seem to be rather 
prevalent and uniform among the younger generation. If this 
observation is accurate, the fact may be attributed either to the 
prevalence of bilingual individuals among the younger Quileute, 
or to a natural drift of the language within one generation^. For 
one of the most obvious differences one might be tempted to 
postulate a social cause. The harsh, cracking sounds of g' and t'l are 
much softer among the young folk, who because of their fluent 
command of Enghsh are in more intimate contact with the white 
people. These sounds frequently provoke ridicule from some of the 
Whites upon hearing them for the first time, and even those to whom 
these sounds are more or less familiar frequently mimic them in a 
grotesque manner when jesting with the Indians. This may exert 
a restraining influence upon the yoimger Quileute who as a rule 
seem to be very sensitive to ridicule and aspire to social equahty 
with the Whites. Of the several phonetic variations which seem to 
exist between the pronunciations of these two age groups, only the 
most noticeable will be mentioned, for, as many phoneticians may 
concede, acoustic impressions are not very reliable for an accurate 
determination of such distinctions, particularly if they are to be 
observed in an unfamiliar language. 

1 Instances of phonetic changes that have taken place within one generation 
are not rare among illiterate peoples. The writer has concliosive evidence 
that a change from a clear Z-sound to a distinct d has taken place within 
60 or 70 years in Mopan, a Mayan dialect spoken in Guatemala and in 
British Honduras. A similar situation was found in the village of Limkini, 
state of Campeche, Mexico, where Yucatecan Maya is spoken. 
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CONSONANTS 


. 






The Quileute consonants may 


be tabulated 


as follows :i 






Plosive 




Fricative 
oiced voiceless 


Affricative 




voiced 


voiceless glottalized v 


voiceless glottal. 


labial 


b 


P 


V' 


w 






dental 


d 


t 


f 




s 


ts fs 


Palato -alveolar 










c 


tc t'c 


dental lateral 
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I 


a VI 


palatal 
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k' 


y 


X 




palatal labialized 




h^ 


ifc'^ 




a;« 




velar 




<l 


q' 




X 




velar labialized 




q^ 


?'" 




i« 




depending on the f ol 














lowing vowel 










h 




vocal cords 




' (glott 


al stop) 









1. The plosive consonants are generally followed by a strong 
aspiration. When the palatal and velar plosives are articulated 
emphatically, we observe that the tongue, upon releasing the air 
pressure, passes to the position of the corresponding fricative or 
glides through it while the air pressure continues, producing thus 
affricative combinations which in careful pronunciation we might 
represent by the symbols hx, qx; however, the duration of the 
fricative elements in these articulations is shorter than when x and x 
occur as independent consonants. In the normal pronunciation of 
k and q the aspiration is most noticeable in a medial position, but 
in the sound of the t the opposite tendency is observed. Before a 
vowel the pronunciation of the t is closer to the unaspirated articula- 
tion of the Romance languages than to the English t, but it is 
identical with the latter at the end of a word or before another 
plosive. No acoustic difference has been noted between Quileute 
and English in the articulation of the p. 

2. With the aid of the proper instruments it might have been 
found that the duration of the glottalized velar and palatal plosives 
is longer than in other Indian languages in which these sounds 
occur. If this observation is correct, we may infer that a comparat- 
ively long period of compression takes place between the release 
and the beginning of the following vowel. When these sounds occur 
at the end of a syllable their duration may be the same, but the fact 
is not so perceptible. So far as one may judge by the acoustic 
impression, the process of the so-called glottalization, whatever the 
nature of this process may be, seems to be present throughout the 
duration of these sounds. Therefore, if, as stated above, a careful 
articulation of the q may be represented by the symbols qx, in 
analogous conditions the sound of the q' could be rendered by 

^ The phonetic notation has been explained in No. 6, Vol. 66, Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, (Publication 2415) Washington, 1916. 
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(^x\ The continuation of the process of glottalization throughout 
the period of such articulations is particularly noticeable in the 
affricatives ^7, Vs. Here we get the acoustic impression of a sudden 
release of air pressure into a constricted aperture. Hence, these 
sounds might be rendered in all cases by i'V and t'8\ This orthography 
has been avoided for the sake of simplicity. The articulation of the 
whole glottalized series is much more energetic among the old 
generation. 

3. In regard to the point of contact, the palatals seem to have a 
greater range of variation than the other consonants. Before e, i 
the point of contact of the h, for example, is mid-palatal, while 
before o, u it is post-palatal. 

4. The articulation of the d is initiated with a nasal resonance 
that is more noticeable than in the unavoidable resonance of the 
nasal cavity for this sound in English and in other languages. This 
phenomenon does not seem to be present in the 6. 

5. In the pronunciation of the w the Hps do not restrict the passage 
of the voice as much as in EngUsh. 

6. The voiceless I foUowed by a vocalic element has often a decided 
vibratory quality resembling a voiceless r, but this varies consid- 
erably with the individual and with the emphasis with which the 
word is pronoiuiced. The voiced lateral has practically the same 
sound as in Enghsh, though its articulation is linguo-dental, so far 
as the tip of the tongue is concerned. At the end of a word its 
duration is much shorter than that of a final English "dark" I, 

7. The s has a sharp hissing sound. It is normally pronoimced with 
the upper and lower teeth in contact, and the tip of the tongue 
touching the lower incisors. 

8. The Ifi, as in most languages, has no fixed point of articulation. 
The tongue, which is the main organ that restricts the passage of the 
air during the period of its articulation, is in motion toward and 
finally adopts the position required for the following vowel. 

9. The glottal catch or glottal stop is not as audible in the pro- 
niuiciation of most individuals as in other languages, so far as the 
writer may rely upon the recollection of such acoustic impressions. 
Judging by what has been observed through the laryngoscope in 
other languages^, one may infer either that the vocal cords do not 

^ The explanation offered here was derived from the study of my own imi- 
tation of the Quileute glottal stop with the aid of a laryngoscope designed 
for self -observation. Such observations are, of course, open to question, 
since we have no proof that the native Quileute may not produce the same 
acoustic effect by a different process. However, this possibility seems rather 
remote, considering the nature of this sound. At any rate, my experiments 
agree with the findings of several phoneticians in regard to the production 
of the glottal stop. It is produced by the vocal cords, and not by the 
epiglottis, as some students of language think. 
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pass from a position of complete contact to that required for the 
production of the follomng voiced sound, and hkewise a voiced 
sound is not terminated by a complete closure, or else these move- 
ments are not as rapid or energetic as in other languages. But 
iadividual differences are considerable in this respect, and, as in the 
instances mentioned above (sect. 2), the intensity of this sound is 
greater among the older Quileute. In the speech of the informant 
who has been taken as the standard, there was a tendency to echo 
the preceeding vowel after a glottal closure. In most instances the 
echoed vowel was voiceless or weakly voiced, but in emphatic 
articulation or in the case of an accented syllable, a fully voiced 
vowel of shorter duration than the preceeding one was heard. The 
glottal stop described here functions as a consonant. When it is 
omitted, the native feels that the word has been deprived of one of 
its phonetic elements. On the other hand, when we omit the less 
audible variety of this articulation mentioned in Section 11, the 
effect upon the native, if he can be made aware of it at all, seems to 
be analogous to that of a failure to reproduce exactly the quality 
of the vowel concerned. For this reason and for others mentioned 
below (Sees. 11, 37, 42), it seems justifiable to consider this glottal 
stop as a manner of articulating all initial vowels, and hence its 
transcription would be irrelevant in a structural presentation of the 
language. 



VOWELS. 

10. The quaUty of the Quileute vowel depends to a large extent 
upon its position in the phonetic structure of the word. To a greater 
or lesser extent, this may be said to be true of most languages, if 
subtile quaUtative differences are taken in consideration, but in 
Quileute such differences are patent even to the untrained ear. 
We find, for example, that there is a vowel whose quality is very 
similar, or perhaps identical, to that of the u in the American 
pronunciation of "but". This sound occurs only in a final unaccented 
syllable in which the vowel is followed by k, and is not preceded by 
a velar consonant. Should a suffix be added to the word, with a 
consequent shift of the accent, this vowel may change to the 
quality of a in "hat" or to that of the Franch a in ''pate", depending 
on the following consonant. Since our interest centers in the struc- 
ture of the language, rather than in a detailed rendition of its sounds, 
we have disregarded in our transcription most of the quaUtative 
distinctions which are due to the position of the vowel in the word. 
Thus, each of the symbols u, o, a, a, e, i^ represents two or more 



^ For the use of the symbol il see Section 43. 
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vocalic qualities which replace one another according to the con- 
ditions defined below^. Therefore, our notation for the vowels in 
particular, but to some extent also for the consonants, is not 
phonetic in the strict sense of the term. It is rather a convenient 
means of writing the language, comparable with the conventional 
orthography of any literary language, but free from the irregulari- 
ties of the latter. 

11. All initial vowels begin with a shghtly audible acoustic effect 
suggestive of the glottal stop. No such effect has been observed in 
unaccented final vowels. The presence of this manner of articulation 
in accented finals and between two vowels wiU be discussed else- 
where (Sees. 37, 42). 

12. The symbol u stands for a vocaUc quaUty very similar to that 
of the u in the English word **fuir', when the Quileute sound 
occurs in a final syllable followed by a dental plosive. It is like the 
vowel in '"fool", when preceded or followed by a fricative, but with 
less labial protrusion. Before or after a palatal or a velar plosive, 
as well as between consonants with opposite influence, it is an 
intermediate sound between the latter and the o of "obey". 

13. In some situations it is difficult to distinguish the sound 
represented here by an o from that of the u in the third instance 
above mentioned. The positions described for the u affect the o 
in a similar manner. Its range of variation is from a quaUty which is 
perhaps identical to that of the French vowel in ''faute", to that of 
the American pronunciation in "low", without the dipthongal 
modification prevalent in the latter. 

14. In most situations, the quality of a is that of the French 
vowel in "part", or even nearer perhaps to Spanish a in "paz". 
After a velar, and when accented with a low pitch (Sec. 28), it 
varies toward French a in "pate". After y, 8, c, and the af fricatives 
it is similar to theEngUsh a in "at". When it occurs in a final unac- 
cented syllable followed by a dental or a palatal consonant, its 
quahty is similar to that of the EngUsh vowel in "but", and is 
perhaps identical to it if the final consonant is k, as in yi'sdak, 
dress. 

15. The a-sound is not affected as much as the other vowels by 
phonetic contact. Its quality may be characterized as an "open" 
variety of the American English sound of a in "mat". It occurs in 
comparatively few words, some of which are presumably of 
foreign origin; as, q'wdeti' , the name of the culture hero; Ida'u, 
two (when counting without mentioning the things counted); 
yd'iwa, snake; ^pd, day. 



1 For certain accidental changes in vocalic quality see Sections 28, 29. 
Cf. also Sec. 38. 
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16. When in contact with a velar or a k, the symbol e stands for a 
quality almost identical with that of the vowel in "met". After s, 
ts, fs, I, t, it approximates French e in '*ete". In other contacts 
intermediate quaHties are heard. When its pitch is raised by an 
accent or by the intonation, and when preceeded by y or w, if the 
following contact favors it, an etymologic e acquires a sound rather 
similar to the Middle-West American pronunciation of i in ''milk". 
In such cases, its quaKty is hardly distinguishable from that of the 
Quileute i in certain positions. The change of an etymologic e to i 
will be discussed in section 29. 

17. The i represents more than one nuance, but the distinctions 
are no more marked than those of the so-caUed short EngHsh i as 
in ''divorce, him", etc. in various contacts and positions in the word. 

18. There are no clear diphthongs in Quileute. The combination 
of a and o at the end of a word approximates to the acoustic effect 
of a diphthong, but in dehberate pronunciation we hear two distinct 
syllables. A similar effect is obtained when the objective pronouns 
ending in lawo are accented on the first syllable, which becomes 
Wu^, In these cases the second element of this combination sounds 
Uke a very slightly labialized ^-sound as in "fuU". The sound of a 
in its various nuances is occasionally followed by i, but these two 
vowels do not blend into a diphthong. 
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